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Paris, is in treaty to obtain one newspaper, and will start two others himself, so that his power will be irresistible. " Le temps presse, les evene-ments se compliquent," * he cries impatiently. He is still strangled by want of money—a hundred thousand francs is the modest sum he requires ; but he will write a play in the name of his secretary, and the spectre of debt will be laid for ever.
However, in the stress of work, which made his own life like the crowded canvas of one of his own novels, these brilliant schemes came to nothing, and Balzac was never in the proud position of a deputy. He gives his views clearly in a letter to Madame Carraud in 1830.f " France ought to be a constitutional monarchy, to have a hereditary royal family, a house of peers of extraordinary strength, which will represent property, etc., with all possible guarantees for heredity, and privileges of which the nature must be discussed; then a second assembly, elective, representing all the interests of the intermediary mass, which separates those of high social position from the classes who are generally termed the people.
" The purport of the laws, and their spirit, should be designed to enlighten the masses as much as possible—those who have nothing, the workmen, the common people, etc., in order that as many as possible should arrive at the intermediary state ; but the people should, at the same time, be kept
* " Lettres a 1'Etraugere."
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